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one painted under the influence of Courbet, 
others of the middle time — each picture 
important or interesting in itself and per- 
haps even more interesting in view of the 
powerful influence which Cezanne has 
exerted and still exerts on the younger 
painters. 

The search of Van Gogh and Cezanne 
for the inner significance of objects led to 
the discovery of modified natural forms 
capable of expressing and calling forth 
emotion. This anti-literal purpose has 
been carried to greater length by such dyna- 
mic artists of the present as Matisse, 
Picasso, and Derain. The attempt is no 
longer to capture the appearance of nat- 
ural objects but merely to employ forms, 
forms not outworn by constant usage, as the 
means through which an idea is expressed. 
The exhibition shows Matisse's abstrac- 
tions in nine important and characteristic 
examples, including the Woman Leaning on 
the Arm of her Chair, a large recent In- 
terior, the view of Etretat, and the Span- 
ish Girl. Among the pictures by Picasso 
are a half-length figure of a woman, in 
his earlier style, an interesting landscape 
clear in its silhouettes and pure in color, 
and the Woman Combing her Hair, a 
nude painted about 1905 in the artist's so- 
called pink manner. 

Seven examples are shown of the varied 
art of Derain, including La Fenetre sur le 
Pare, the Pine Tree, and two haunting 
color visions of London from the Thames. 

It remains to mention the one work of 
Puvis de Chavannes, La Normandie, the 
group of Redon's rare opalescent visions, 
and single paintings by those two exquisite 
and almost feminine artists, Bonnard and 
Vuillard, and by Vlaminck and Dufy, mas- 
ters of a vigorous, colorful shorthand. More 
works by the artists chosen for representa- 
tion in the exhibit were in most cases avail- 
able and other names might well have been 
added to the list had space been available 
for hanging a greater number. However, 
it is to be hoped that the exhibition as 
it is presented may give a much-desired 
opportunity to art lovers and to painters 
to study modern pictures owned in this 
city, but not ordinarily available to all. 

H. B. W. 



THE HARVESTERS BY PIETER 
BRUEGEL THE ELDER 

I HE picture reproduced on the opposite 
page was brought to this country in the 
early years of the war and has since been 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. 1 
It was then considered to be a work of the 
school of Bruegel the Elder, perhaps by his 
son Jan Bruegel, and it was under this 
ascription that the picture was bought. 

The reproduction gives an idea of the 
impressiveness of its general effect, but the 
greater interest of the work is found in the 
figures as one examines them on the pic- 
ture itself. The character of each person, 
every particular of his appearance, is set 
down in the precise manner of the early 
painters, but with a swiftness of vision 
that seizes the most momentary posture. 
With satire like that of Rabelais, the artist 
shows how the hungry people in the fore- 
ground cram food into mouths already full, 
or drink with great gulps from crocks and 
bowls. One of the party brings to mind 
Lamme Goedzak in de Coster's heroic, 
joyous, and glorious Adventures of Ulen- 
spiegel; he has reached his limit; with 
slipping hose and legs apart he lies flat on 
his back snoring. The boy who fetches 
water up the hill through the path cut in 
the standing grain strains with the weight 
of the heavy jars he carries. Some of the 
mowers are skilful and some clumsy. A 
woman gleaner leans over her sheaf in a 
pose that would have shocked Jean Fran- 
cois Millet, so true and awkward it is. 
Indeed, each of the more than forty figures 
is worthy of most careful attention; each, 
even to the farthest away, is intent on 
what he is doing and the amazing logic of 
the artist's imagination makes plain to us 
every event. 

The possibility that the painting was an 
unknown work by Bruegel the Elder im- 
mediately suggested itself. Jan Bruegel 
rose sometimes to excellence in copying 
his father's pictures, as in the Parable 

x OiI on wood. H. 46J in.; W. 63J in. Its 
former owner was the late P. J. Cels of Brussels, 
who purchased it from Jacques Doucet in Paris 
some time before the public sale of the Doucet 
Collection in 1912. Its pedigree is unknown 
beyond this point. 
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of the Blind in the Louvre, but he was 
never so spontaneous as the painter of 
this panel. As far as the catalogues re- 
corded there was no composition like the 
Harvesters in the work either of Bruegel 
the Elder or of his pupils. 1 It is similar 
in some respects to the engraving called 
Summer by Pieter van der Heyden after 
Bruegel's drawing, 2 but that our picture, 
with its high-strung drawing, its subtle 
color, its racy flavor, could be an imitation 
of the stiff and somewhat rhetorical en- 
graving, was out of the question. 

The creation of the work surely took 
place on the picture itself. The artist's 
hand hesitated as it gave form to his 
thought. His method was deliberate. 
There was a careful drawing as a beginning 
and on top of this the colors were thinly 
and rather flatly spread in the manner of 
one who works in distemper. Through 
this thin layer of color one can see the 
drawing underneath, and the changes 
made as the picture progressed are evident 
on close examination. Where the right 
arm of the sleeping man meets the tree- 
trunk proved an awkward spot; as an after- 
thought a cap, as though slipped from his 
head, was painted over the wrist to mask 
the disagreeable effect caused by the un- 
broken outlines of the forearm. When 
newly painted the color of the cap was 
opaque, but it has become semi-transpar- 
ent with time. Several alterations, some 
quite prominent, can be discerned in the 
painting of the large tree. The church 
tower, for instance, shows through a limb 
drawn over it after the paint was dry. 
Many such changes made in the course of 

^he collection of the Museum contains an old 
copy of the Harvesters. It is a small and medi- 
ocre painting on copper (H. 8J in.; W. mf in.) 
of the time of Jan Bruegel and is attributed to 
Vinckeboons on the authority of Etienne Le 
Roy, having been in the collection purchased 
from that connoisseur in 1871. Its title is 
Summer. It is not a direct copy. The painter 
has reproduced all the items of the original, but 
with a distortion that would lead one to believe 
that he may have worked from memory or 
from a hearsay description. 

2 Published by Jerome Cock, editor and shop- 
keeper at the Sign of the Four Winds in Antwerp, 
for whom Bruegel worked after his return from 
Italy in 1553. 



the work could be cited. All give evidence 
that the picture is not a copy. A copyist 
paints what he sees on the surface of the 
picture he is reproducing, or if he is making 
a free copy the alterations are made at the 
start not when the work is all but finished. 

The final proof of authorship came to 
light when the picture was cleaned. A 
strip of wood two and a half inches wide 
had been added to the bottom of the panel, 
perhaps with the idea of making it fit the 
handsome carved oak frame in which it was 
shown. The addition, being harmful to 
the composition, was removed. A heavy 
brown glaze had been daubed over the 
joint to hide it and underneath this was 
disclosed a signature BRUEGEL and 
a date, perhaps partly obliterated, L X V . 
The letters are in faint white paint on the 
brown ledge in the lower right-hand corner 
of the panel. A number (443) had been 
painted over the precise spot. The sig- 
nature and date correspond exactly with the 
lettering of Pieter Bruegel the Elder in his 
later signatures, and without any possibil- 
ity of doubt they are contemporaneous 
with the paint of the picture. 

At the time of their painting, Bruegel's 
pictures, with their forceful realism and 
individualization, must have been looked 
upon as vulgar and ugly. His position 
in the appreciation of his contemporaries 
was not dissimilar, in all likelihood, to that 
of Daumier or of Courbet during their lives, 
or that of Degas until a few years ago. 
His epoch was a time of elegant affecta- 
tions, and the Flemish followers of the 
Italian style, with their vaguely generalized 
figures, nude or clothed in classic draperies, 
their dancing-master attitudes and con- 
ventional compositions were then at the 
height of their popularity. Bruegel's ex- 
act opposite, Frans Floris, was the success- 
ful painter. Alongside of this style, how- 
ever, the national art still flourished 
though without fashionable favor, and the 
mixture of realism, mysticism, and the gro- 
tesque, the salient characteristics of pure 
Flemish art, find perhaps their highest 
expression in the sixteenth century. 

The older Flemish painters discovered 
the realism that has been handed down to 
us. Though their main effort of expres- 
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sion was religious, reflections of the sump- 
tuous times of the Dukes of Burgundy 
appear in the early pictures of the holy 
stories. Toward the end of the fifteenth 
century the religious theme gradually lost 
its supremacy, the subjects became more 
general, and the later artists, that is, those 
who had not succumbed to the Italian 
fashions, gave free vent to their natural 
preferences for every -day life, landscape, 
fantasy, and even buffoonery. Jerome 
Bosch was the greatest of these artists in his 
generation. His work was like all medieval 
art, of which he might be regarded as the 
last exponent, in that his purpose was di- 
dactic. He preached sermons and satirized 
vices. But his pictures give faithful rec- 
ords of his own time — people are shown in 
their particular clothes and in their usual 
occupations, and the landscapes, when the 
subject permits, are those he saw about him. 

Pieter Bruegel matriculated in the 
Painters* Guild of Antwerp in 1551, thirty- 
five years after the death of Bosch. His 
early drawings and pictures are quite in 
the manner of that artist, but in his short 
career he evolved out of the old didactic 
style into a realism that was free from all 
literary or moral suggestion. His realistic 
style marks the road later followed by 
Brouwer and Teniers and the Dutch artists 
of the seventeenth century. 

BruegeFs pictures of holy subjects are 
conceived as though the events had hap- 
pened in his own time and neighborhood. 
The Enumeration at Bethlehem is a gath- 
ering of village people on a snowy day 
about the door of an inn where officials of 
Philip II are putting into effect some new 
taxation; the Massacre of the Innocents 
shows the Spanish soldiers and the Lans- 
quenets, again on a day of new-fallen 
snow, murdering the children in a Flemish 
hamlet; the Carrying of the Cross is a 
scene of an execution, in those days a sort 
of popular holiday, and frequent enough, 
with gruesome incidents and merrymaking 
side by side. Subjects to Bruegel were 
only occasions to paint the actualities that 
he knew, and as far as his pictures indicate 
his sympathies were untouched by them. 
It was the time of the Spanish domination 
and the Inquisition — the Lutherans and the 



Calvinists were persecuted, the riots of 
the Iconoclasts and the meetings of the 
"Beggars," as the revolutionary party was 
called, were taking place, the whole country 
was in tumult. In 1567 open rebellion 
broke out. The Duke of Alva with a 
Spanish army arrived that year in Brus- 
sels (where Bruegel was then living and 
where he died two years later), and the 
tribunal called the Council of Blood was 
established. In its first three months it 
condemned more than eighteen hundred 
people to death. "A desolate country," 
says Motley, writing of this very time, 
"its industrious population swarming from 
the land in droves as if the pestilence 
were raging, with gibbets and scaffolds 
erected in every village." In a letter 
to King Philip, Alva glories in the terror 
of his rule. He wishes, he says, that 
everyone on going to bed at night and on 
getting up in the morning, should feel 
that his home is about to fall and crush 
him. In the midst of all this turmoil Brue- 
gel was aloof and impersonal — he had the 
same jovial curiosity for the sorrows as for 
the merrymakings of his people. 

He abandoned the Biblical subjects al- 
together in some of his later pictures. The 
life of the Flemish peasant is their un- 
divided theme and the background of land- 
scape assumes an importance hitherto un- 
essayed. His style becomes grander, the 
figures that before had crowded his panels, 
sometimes to the point of bewilderment, 
are reduced to a reasonable number. 

Belonging to this category is a series of 
four pictures of extraordinary observation 
and reality that have for subjects the 
Seasons or the Months. Three of these, 
the Dark Day, the Huntsmen in the Snow, 
and the Return of the Herd are in the Vien- 
na Gallery, and one, the Haymakers, in 
the collection of Prince Lobkowicz in the 
castle of Roudnice (Raudnitz), Czechoslo- 
vakia. These four pictures and another 
belonged in 1659 to the Archduke Leopold 
William who was Governor-General of the 
Netherlands. The inventory of the arch- 
ducal collection 1 makes mention of them as 

1 Quoted by G. Hulin de Loo in his catalogue of 
Bruegel's paintings, in Pieter Bruegel by Rene 
van Bastelaer and G. Hulin, p. 302. 
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THE DARK DAY (JANUARY) 
IN THE KUNSTHISTORISCHES HOFMUSEUM, VIENNA 




THE HUNTSMEN IN THE SNOW (FEBRUARY) 
IN THE KUNSTHISTORISCHES HOFMUSEUM, VIENNA 




THE HAYMAKERS (JUNE) 
IN THE CASTLE OF ROUDNIC£, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 




THE RETURN OF THE HERD (NOVEMBER) 
IN THE KUNSTHISTQRiSCHES HOFMUS&UM, VIENNA 
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follows: "Nr 582, 583, 584, 585, 586. 
Funff grosse Stuckh. einer grossen warin 
die Zeiten des Jahrs, von Ohlfarb auf 
Holcz. Die Ramen alt, Schwartz und zier 
vergult, die Hohe 6 Span 4 Finger, und 
8| span braith. Original vom alten Bro- 
gel." (" Five large pieces of the same size 
wherein are the Times of the Year, in oil 
color on wood. The frames old, black 
and much gilt, in height 6 spans 4 fingers 
and 8^ spans wide. Original by Old 
Bruegel.") 

In these pictures the modern point of 
view is startlingly prefigured. The people 
fit into the scene in scale and expressional 
importance in much the way they do in cer- 
tain pictures by French artists of the last 
century — Millet, Courbet, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, or Corot in his landscapes with 
figures. The clear, even light, the out- 
of-doors look, appears in the old work as 
strongly as in the new. 

"One may question," says Mr. Hulin 
in his invaluable catalogue, "whether these 
five pictures represented a series of the 
Seasons, in which Winter would have 
appeared in two different aspects, or rather 
an incomplete series of the Months, as 
Messrs. Th. von Frimmel and Alex. Rom- 
dahl think." The fact that the series 
consisted of five works undoubtedly indi- 
cates, one would say, that the latter is 
the correct interpretation. 

The months represented by their special 
occupations were frequent themes in the 
northern countries all through the middle 
ages and later. As declarations of the 
dignity of the labor which had been im- 
posed on man after the Fall, they find 
places in the churches side by side 
with the illustrations of the holy stories. 
As reminders of the Christian festivals 
they occur in the breviaries or prayer 
books. Even after their religious signif- 
icance was lost sight of, the themes were 
repeated again and again as calendars or 
merely as picturesque motives for tapes- 
try and painting. All the representations 
followed typical and readily recognized 
subjects. 

Undoubtedly it was these calendars that 
inspired Bruegel in his pictures of the 
Months which were in the archducal col- 



lection, though two of the series, the Dark 
Day (January) and the Return of the Herd 
(November), do not follow the accepted 
subjects. The themes of the Huntsmen 
in the Snow (February) and the Haymak- 
ers (June) are perfectly in accord with the 
old tradition. 

The wheat harvest is also a traditional 
subject, representing August in northern 
France and the Low Countries, though the 
reaping is sometimes shown as taking place 
in July. It is never lacking in any of the 
calendars, from those on the churches or in 
the prayer books, down to the engravings 
by Martin de Vos or Jan Bol in Bruegel's 
own time. The subject of our picture 
is quite of the sort that one would ex- 
pect as that of the missing panel of the 
series. 

Its remarkable accord with the others 
in general scheme of composition, in the 
proportion between the figures and the 
landscape, in scale and number of figures, 
is evident on a comparison of the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article. The sim- 
ilarity of the Harvesters with the Hay- 
makers is in particular very striking, as the 
same country has served as point of de- 
parture for both backgrounds, and the 
two scenes have much in common. It is 
the country in Brabant which is represented 
and the same square-towered, squat- 
steepled church which appears in the Har- 
vesters is shown in certain of the engravings 
after Bruegel's drawings, one of which in 
the series called the Large Landscapes is 
entitled Pagus Nemorosus (Brabancon 
Landscape). 

The dimensions of the five panels, al- 
lowing for the accidents of time, are prac- 
tically the same: 



The Dark Day 
(January), Vi- 
enna H. 

The Huntsmen in 
the Snow (Feb- 
ruary), Vienna 

The Haymakers 
(June), Castle 
of Roudnice, 
Czechoslovakia 

The Harvesters 



n8 cm., W. 163 cm. 
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(August), New 

York 1 1 7 1 1 60 

The Return of the 
Herd (Novem- 
ber), Vienna 123 159 

Several of Bruegel's pictures are of about 
these dimensions, however (it appears 
to have been a stock size of the linen used 
by painters in distemper, and on that ac- 
count to have been usual, even when the 
wooden panel was used), and the similarity 
of sizes would not be convincing unless 
taken in connection with all the other 
points of relationship in conception and 
workmanship. To my mind these are 
perfectly adequate to warrant the pro- 
posal that our picture is the missing work 
of the series. 

With the exception of ours, none of the 
five pictures are signed or dated, and the 
condition of the date on the Harvesters 
leaves the question of the time of their 
painting still undecided. Mr. Hulin dates 
the others at about 1567 and one item in 
the Harvesters will add perhaps a new point 
toward the correctness of his theory. In a 
picture in the von Kaufman collection, Ber- 
lin, the Land of Milk and Honey (Le 
Pays de Cocagne), dated 1567, the princi- 
pal figure is a fat man lying asleep on the 
ground with his legs wide apart. It is a 
conception closely related to the sleeping 
figure in our picture. No doubt both were 
inspired by a like spectacle seen on one of 
those excursions in search of picturesque 
material that Van Mander mentions in 
his life of the artist, and the two render- 
ings are not likely to be widely separated 
in time. While the memory of the sight 
was still fresh, one would say, Bruegel 
used the motive twice; in one case by 
means of a lazy man in fine clothes and 
a fur-trimmed cloak, sleeping after a dinner 
of rich food and wines, and in the other 
by means of a hard-working peasant, after 
a meal of black bread and milk. 

1 This, or 46 inches, is the height of the old 
panel. One half inch of the new strip at the 
bottom was retained so that the rabbet of the 
frame would hide no more than necessary of the 
original painting. The catalogue measure, 
therefore, reads H. 46J in., that is, one half inch 
more than the height of the old panel. 



One can only guess as to the manner in 
which the Harvesters became separated 
from its companion pieces. It is known 
that the Haymakers was one of at least 
two of the series that the French carried 
off from the Belvedere in Vienna in 1809, 
only one of which, the Dark Day, was re- 
turned in 181 5. Perhaps the Harvesters 
was one of these looted paintings, and 
instead of finding its way to a princely 
house where it took its place as one of 
the most precious treasures of a great 
collection, as was the fate of the Hay- 
makers, our picture may have fallen into 
humbler surroundings, where its high line- 
age was forgotten and in the changes of 
fashion it came to be esteemed only as a 
queer picture of funny peasants. But in 
any event, one of its owners liked it well 
enough to have a piece of wood added to the 
panel to make it fit a fine old carved frame 
he got hold of, and some bungler daubed 
bitumen over the joint, not noticing the 
faint and exquisite signature he was burying. 

Whatever vicissitudes it may have under- 
gone, no serious damage befell. The sur- 
face was fly-specked and dirty, the varnish 
was discolored in places, and there were 
narrow strips of restoration where the old 
paint had chipped off, along the cracks in 
the panel. Some glazes that covered the 
bare ground underneath the pear tree may 
have faded or been rubbed off, and the 
brown glazes in the shadows in the wheat 
may have oxidized with time and may now 
show hotter and darker than they appeared 
to the artist. But on the whole, for so old 
a picture its good condition is remarkable. 

B. B. 

CLASSICAL ACCESSIONS 
III. Etruscan Pottery 

IN reconstructing the history of the 
past we have two avenues of approach, the 
literary and the archaeological. In the 
former the historian, or poet, or writer on 
stone, gives us the information; in the latter 
the actual material remains tell what story 
we can extract from them. In the case of 
the Etruscans we are largely dependent 
upon the latter. The evidence of liter- 
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